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for Christmas 


SUDBURY SOIL 
TEST KIT 


Easy to Use 


$47 





for Better Gardens 
with Less Fertilizer 


This simple, efficient soil testing outfit is just the thing to help the 
victory minded gardener in his all important two-point program 
for next year: 
1. to save fertilizer 2. to grow larger crops. 
A Sudbury Soil Test Kit is worth ten 
Ends Guesswork years’ experience with soil. It shows 
how much lime — if any — should be added, and the kind and 
amount of fertilizer required for best results. It is the best possi- 
ble insurance against wasteful garden failure. ” . 
o matter what 
For Flowers, Lawns, Vegetables 50, ‘crow. your 
final results depend upon the soil. A Sudbury Soil Test Kit will 
point the way to gorgeous flowers, rich velvety lawns, or larger 
yields of luscious vegetables. 
Anyone who can read and compare colors on 
Easy to Use a chart can use a Sudbury Soil Test Kit. There 
are no technical details. You just compare colors. Simple instruc- 
tions then tell you what the colors mean and just what your soil 
needs. 
1 ° Dressed up in its Christmas package, 
A Wanted Gift the Sudbury Soil Test Kit makes a 
gay and gracious gift for Christmas day. Better yet, it will really 
go to work next Spring, and help produce glorious flowers, ver- 
dant lawns, and tender vegetables for which some friend will 
have you to thank. a ee ; 
. is kit is a Deautiful piece of gar- 
The Club Model Kit den equipment. Cased in handsome, 
sturdy imitation leather. Makes 50 individual tests for nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potash and acidity. Simple instructions. Helpful 
chart shows need of lawn grasses, 74 flowers, 50 vegetables. 
ORDER NOW —as a gift or for 
Your Money Back your own use. If you are not more 
than satisfied when you see the Kit, you may return it for full 
refund of the purchase price. Club Model Kit (Illustrated) $4.75 


Sudbury Soil Testing Laboratory 
Box 643, South Sudbury, Mass. 


Please send me.......... Sudbury Soil Test Kit(s), Club Model. 
If not delighted, I may return for full pefund. 


(0 Ship prepaid. I enclos@@™.......... 
O Ship 0.0.D. I will pay\postman cost plus postage. 


SNS. cles ovddewewae ees oS CAS OD Oy ee 


Ne NOS oc i i ce ete ks 0 een en se sanee bees nw cue wwe 
eeee== Christmas Special—Two Kits—only $8.95 =======' 

















READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 











How should I store delphinium seeds until it is time to plant 
them? 

Keep them in a closed container in a cool, dry place. 

* * * * 

How can erythrinas be propagated? 

They can be grown from seeds or from cuttings made when 
the plants are cut back after blooming. Some bottom heat is 
generally of value in encouraging the rooting of the cuttings. 

+ + * * 

When should azaleas be trimmed to improve their shape? 

The work should be done as early as possible after the flowers 
have passed, because the flower buds for the following year are 
produced on the new growth and any pruning after they have 
come into being results in that many less flowers. 

* * * * 

Do beach plum root-cuttings need any particular care to make 
them survive the Winter? 

They should winter very well in outdoor frames with no 
other protection than a covering of hay to keep them from 
heaving out of the soil. 

* * * * 

Should eucharis be repotted often? 

Eucharis bulbs, well-established in fairly rich soil in well- 
drained pots, should not be disturbed by frequent repotting. If 
top dressed each year or fed with weak manure water or dis- 
solved fertilizer they may be left in the same pots until they 
show signs of the need for repotting. 

* * * * 

Are Spirewa bumalda, S. b. crispa, S. japonica, Weigela, Bristol 
Ruby and pyracanthas hardy in central New England? 

In the latitude of Boston S. bumalda and S. japonica and 
their varieties, as well as the weigela mentioned above, are con- 
sidered hardy. The pyracanthas, however, are sometimes killed 
back to the ground. Nevertheless, they are root hardy. 

* - . * 

Should a six-foot buckthorn be cut back when transplanted? It 
was moved with a fairly large ball of soil but not a particularly dense 
root system. 

It might be advisable to thin out the top somewhat to reduce 
evaporation. A quarter to a third of the oldest wood may often 
be removed by cutting off at the ground where possible and thin- 
ning elsewhere without spoiling the appearance of the shrub. 

* * “ * 


Is it possible to grow lentils in this country? 

There is no reason to believe that they will not grow over a 
large part of the United States. They are of comparatively easy 
culture but do best on warm, sandy, moderately-fertile soils. 
The seed should be sown in drills one and one-half to two feet 
apart in early Spring. When the pods are dry the seeds are ready 
for removal. 

* * * * 

Is mistletoe ever found on trees as far north as New England? 

As far as records go, the holiday mistletoe has not yet been 
reported growing in New England. Its natural range is approxi- 
mately from southern New Jersey southwest to Texas. How- 
ever, there are less-known unattractive American mistletoes 
which are sometimes found in this region, one of which attacks 
spruce trees. 

. . * * 

Will you outline, briefly, the year-round care of potted calla lilies? 

In its native habitat the calla lily grows during the wet season 
and rests during the dry one. For that reason, one should stop 
watering in May and commence again in mid-Autumn. The 
calla lilies like a rich fibrous soil and plenty of water when 
growing. Six- or seven-inch pots will usually suffice. 

. . * * 

Will the pick-a-back plant or tolmiea live in a hot dry room? 

It will stand a reasonable amount of abuse. However, it must 
be remembered that this plant comes from the cool moist stream- 
side in the woods of the West Coast and, therefore, cannot stand 
as much drought as a cactus or other succulent. 
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DO NOT permit fallen leaves to mat down on the lawn. 

FINISH storing any vegetables before the freeze-up occurs. 

ONLY healthy plants of indoor chrysanthemums should be carried over 
for propagation in the Spring. 

DO NOT cover hollyhocks and foxgloves heavily. A little brush or no 
covering at all is better for them. 

WINTER varieties of celery replanted in a deep frame will keep in 
excellent condition for the holiday season. 

MULCH the strawberry bed before hard freezing occurs. Temperatures 
of 18 degrees or lower can injure the plants. 

TEA SUBSTITUTES are numerous and have great romantic appeal 
but few of them are suitable for daily consumption. 

DO NOT let evergreens planted near the foundations of buildings go 
into the Winter with the soil about their roots in a dry condition. 
PUT OFF evergreen pruning until Spring if possible. Pruning now may 

expose previously shaded growth to damage by Winter sun and wind. 

SPRAYING evergreens with oil preparations in Autumn or Winter can 
cause injury. Such injury can be avoided by delaying the application 
until Spring. 

LEFTOVER vegetable seeds should be saved this year. A germination 
test in early Spring will determine which are still worth planting and 
which should be thrown away. 

WHEN tender plants are scattered here and there throughout the flower 
garden it is usually easier and safer to take them up for the Winter 
than to try to protect them in place. 

ESTABLISHED plants of delphinium winter better when not buried 
by mulch. Coal ashes thrown over their crowns will prevent injury to 
the rosette-like growths of late Winter. 

VIGOROUS cleaning away of dead tops of perennials in Autumn may 
prevent some plant diseases from carrying over into next year and 
save work in the Spring. It will also make Winter protection 
mandatory. 

CANNA roots lifted after hard frost with as much soil adhering to 
them as possible will keep over Winter in a cool dry place. They can 
be packed in boxes of dry sand and stored away from frost but where 
the temperature does not go above 45 degrees. 

DECORATORS should beware of white-fruited shrubs unless they are 
able to recognize poison ivy or poison sumac in dormant condition. 
The sap of these plants is as toxic in Winter as in Summer. It can adhere 
to tools and clothing to cause irritation when touched months later. 




















Unique Christmas Gift! 


Modern Rose Plants | _ 


GIFT CERTIFICATE IN 
STUNNING PLASTIC BOX 
with Token Rose 
(Actual Plants Sent Postpaid Next Spring) 
URPRISE and delight your friends—year 
J after year they’ll continue to enjoy your 
gift as the Roses bloom. The crystal-clear Gift 
Box with perfect hand-made Rose makes a fine 
impression—theGiftCertificateliststhe plants ; 
they’ll get prepaid next spring, direct from the 
Rose Capital of America. Your name will bein- : 
scribed as sender. The unique Giftoftheyear! “~~ ' § Shechowtth - si . — 
Choose any of the three Modern Rose gifts at right ant--Mary Margare 
and order fp naar. Or simply Eodlente sencunt ¢ 1.56 X-11 McBride, new All-America $9 -80 
or more) for each name ~po and thay eonseloct Rose, coral-pink (pat. 537) 
eir own es from the complete catalog o A 
Modern Roses we shall then send to them. X-1 2 bi. - ~ Anne we 4 $4.50 
We — - the pay my _ . ny and wheaut sation of 1943 (pat. 484)..... 
you supply on or before Dec or they may sen 
to you by return mail for presentation, each in its X- 19 iow 4 Plants-- en yel- 
own mailing container. The plastic box is especially i + rama i 
designed, 6h in, long, a gift in itself. Mary po lambeau, scarlet; $fm.00 
x... would like to select other Roses by name, pink (all patented) 5 
teus today and we’ lirush eet complete J. & P. 
Modern Rose Catalog, special Gift Order Blank, aan direct from this ad 
31° Rose Lane, 
NEWARK, 














|_~____ WORLD'S LARGEST ROSE GROWERS _ 





‘Jackson & Perkins Co. ew NEWARK, 
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FLOWER SHOW PAYS TRIBUTE TO CHINA 


Boston’s Autumn Flower Show this year was in the nature of a tribute to China. A leading 

exhibit was the one shown above, in which spider chrysanthemums in great variety were 

grouped around a magnificent Chinese goddess loaned by the Museum of Fine Arts. The 

chrysanthemums were grown and arranged by Mrs. Edward Forbes and the exhibit was 
designed by Mrs. Irving Wright. 


Mr. and Mrs. Francis Crowninshield, who have a Summer home in Marblehead, Mass., as 

well as a Winter home in the South, was responsible for the most outstanding exhibit at 

the Autumn Show in Boston. Through her superintendent, Thomas Murray, she set up a 
magnificent formal garden with chrysanthemums filling carefully ordered beds. 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








WINNERS IN THE 1942 YEARBOOK COMPETITION 


years, the judges in the 1942 year 

book competition conducted by 
Horticulture have awarded a majority of 
the leading prizes to garden clubs in the 
northern part of the country. 

The Livermore Falls (Me.) Garden 
Club wins the first prize of $50 for its 
remarkably comprehensive year book, 
mimeographed, and yet handsomely exe- 
cuted, with an artistic design on the cover 
and with interesting decorative features 
throughout. 

The second prize goes to the Logan 
Garden Club of Logan, W. Va., a year 
book which is entirely different from the 
Livermore Falls book in appearance and 
arrangement and yet equally comprehen 
sive, even if somewhat less artistic. This 
year book is full notebook size and is so 
arranged that sheets may be added from 
time to time as new material becomes avail- 
able. The constitution is printed on blue 
paper and the flower show schedules on 
yellow paper, while the body of the book 
is white. This makes for easy reference. 
Mimeographing was done by members of 
the club. 

The third prize goes to a unique year 
book issued by the Men’s Garden Club 
of Aurora, Ill. The cover, which is an 
all-over picture of the formal garden in 
Phillips Park, Aurora, is protected by a 
sheet of transparent material such as is 
commonly used on coldframes and hot- 
beds. The book contains a surprising 
amount of information in its small com- 
pass and a page of pictures showing many 
different insects, with the title, ‘‘Associate 
Members, Active and Onery.’’ There is a 
foreword by W. B. Lathrop, who founded 
the club and was largely responsible for 
the movement which resulted in organiz- 
ing the Men’s Garden Clubs of America. 

There is nothing pretentious about the 
Martha’s Vineyard Garden Club year book, 
winning the fourth prize, but the cover 
picture showing a typical home on the 
island immediately catches the eye. The 
book has interesting descriptions of the 
way the club’s work is carried on under 
conditions somewhat different from those 


B yer tte the precedent of former 


found on the mainland and with much 
emphasis on work of a patriotic nature. 
From Kennett Square in Pennsylvania 
comes a year book for which the fifth prize 
was awarded. This, too, is a mimeographed 
book and contains a large amount of 
information and interesting material. The 
book has amusing illustrations. It is a 
loose-leaf book, providing an opportunity 
to insert additional pages giving notes or 
information from time to time. 





Cover design on the year book of 
the Bourbon County Garden Club 
of Paris, Ky. 


Design appearing on the front cover 
of the year book of the Kent Garden 
Club of Grand-Rapids, Mich. 



























No more unique year book was sub- 
mitted in this competition than the one 
from The Arrangers in Marblehead, Mass., 
which won sixth prize. ““The Arrangers”’ 
is the significant name of the club, the 
members of which devote themselves 
wholly to flower arrangements at their 
meetings. This fact naturally limits the 
scope of its program but the handsome and 
artistic as well as unusual appearance of 
the year book compelled serious considera- 
tion on the part of all the judges. The 
book is done entirely in blueprint, white 
letters on blue paper. 

Honorable mention goes to the year 
books of the Bowling Green (Ky.) Garden 
Club, an attractive little book printed in 
green ink, and to the year book of the 
Civic Garden Club of Denver, Col., a 
product of a club which does an astonish- 
ing amount of work with a greater number 
of committees than almost any other club 
reporting. The frontispiece is an excellent 
drawing of the columbine, the Colorado 
state flower. 

It is fair to say that the judges met with 
many difficulties in making their decisions 
because of the great number of excellent 
year books entered in this competition. 
Many books were found to have just one 
outstanding feature which could not be 
readily passed over. For example, the year 
book of the Farmington (Mo.) Garden 
Club has an American flag on the cover, 
the stars being done in cloth and pasted on. 
The Firestone Park (Ohio) Garden Club 
has a dainty little year book the size of an 
ordinary pocketbook and bound in soft 
leather covers attractively decorated. 

The Garden Club of Samson, Alabama, 
has a very dainty little year book bound in 
flexible covers and decorated throughout 
with small hand-colored pictures. The 
Springfield (Mass.) Garden Club has 
adopted the excellent plan of including in 
its year book a perforated application 
blank for membership and for guest tickets 
which may readily be removed and used 
when the occasion offers. 

The year book of the Garden Club of 
Port Clinton, Ohio, has a feature seen in 
no other book. It consists of flower pictures 





One of the amusing pictures 


in color cut from a magazine or catalogue 
and pasted at the bottom of the page for 
each month but with the top left open. 
Into each flower a strip of paper giving 
some useful advice is slipped, as for exam- 


ple, ‘“The place for a kitchen garden is in 
relative proximity to the kitchen door, and 
the value of a mint bed is in inverse ratio to 
the number of steps necessary to reach it.”’ 
The dainty year book of the Leroy 
Garden Club of Leroy, N. Y., is adorned 
with a reproduction in color of the mistle- 
toe. There is something particularly dainty 
about the year 

book of the Ex- 
tension Building 
Garden Club of 
Athens, Ga. The 
deckle-edged pages 
are cream color 
and bound into a 
brown cover. Bur- 
lap protects the 
cover of the Fox 
Chapel Garden 
Club’s year book 
while 2 gay wall- 
paper cover is 
bound around the 
year book of the 





in the year book of the Gar- Central Garden 
den Club of Hamilton, Ohio. Club of Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


As usual, the Garden Club of Des 
Moines, Iowa, had a handsomely printed 
year book showing that the club has a wide 
diversity of interest and a comprehensive 
program. Unlike most others, this year 
book contains a considerable number of 
advertisements. The Lyonia Garden Club 
of McRae, Ga., has this motto: ‘“To con- 
serve and nurture the best within my gar- 
den, the best within myself and the best 
in my community.”’ Amusing illustrations 
done with only a few strokes of the pen 
give special character to the year book of 
the Gateway Gardeners of Utica, N. Y. 

Hand-made illustrations, although en- 
tirely different from those just mentioned, 
abound in the green-covered year book of 
the Aberdeen Garden Club of Aberdeen, 
Miss. The Club of Brunswick, Ga., also 
has a green cover, while its pages are yellow 
and thus the colors of the club, yel- 
low and green, are emphasized. This 
year book has an illustrated classifi- 
cation of the camellia which makes 
an interesting center spread. An un- 
usual feature appears in the year 
book of the Morning Garden Club 
of Youngstown, Ohio. A map show- 
ing three or four states in different 
sections of the country appears on 
the pages for each month and at the 
different meetings impromptu talks 
are given on the flora of the states 
pictured. 

The front cover of the year book 
of Mobile, Ala., is a well-executed 
sketch of the old Dragg Mansion, a 
fine old house that has been featured 
in various national magazines. The 
home-made year book of the Halten 
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Garden Club of Baltimore County, Md., 
is made notable by a long series of un- 
usual free-hand drawings. Similar draw- 
ings also give character to the Planters 
Garden Club year book of Atlanta, Ga. 

The fact that many of the year books 
entered in this year’s competition con- 
tained illustrations has already been men- 
tioned. Those reproduced in these pages 
help to demonstrate that fact. The pen 
and ink sketch on the cover of the Bour- 
bon County Garden Club of Paris, Ky., 
uses the now well-known V in a particu- 
larly interesting way and it introduces an 
excellent year book. The cover of the 
Kent Garden Club of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., is done in brown with a self- 
color design which has a quaint touch of 
humor. The drawing is exceptionally 
good. 

The Parker Garden Club of Parker, 
Ind., carries an amusing sketch in color on 
its cover. The title ‘‘Flowers for De-fense’’ 
is not too subtle to be grasped quickly 
when one looks at the design. This year 
book is done in green and pink, the club 
colors. The picture of the old Wentworth 
“mansion” and garden, which occupies the 








| THE WINNING CLUBS 


. Livermore Falls (Me.) Garden Club 
. Logan (W. Va.) Garden Club 
Men’s Garden Club of Aurora, III. 
Martha’s Vineyard Garden Club 

. Kennett Square (Pa.) Garden Club 
. The Arrangers of Marblehead, Mass. 


Honorable Mention 
Bowling Green (Ky.) Garden Club 
The Civic Garden Club of Denver, Col. 
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entire front cover of the Salmon Falls 
(N. H.) Garden Club’s year book was 
made from an excellent photograph of this 
famous place. According to the year book, 
this club has as its motto, ‘“This year we 
intend to be better gardeners.” 

The editors would have liked to re- 
produce the covers on the year books of 


DEN Roceam 
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Amusing cover design on the year book of 


the Parker (Ind.) Garden Club. 
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of Salmon Falls, N. H. 


the. Garden Club of Hamilton, Ohio, the 
Garden Club of Hawthorne, N. J., which 
is especially unique, the Cheshire (Conn. ) 
Garden Club, the Osceola (Iowa) Garden 
Club, and the Garden Club of Croghan in 
West Virginia, as well as the illustrations 
in some of the other year books if space 
had permitted. All are excellent and deserv- 
ing of high commendation. 


The Purple Eryngium 


OMETIMES our choicest plants and 

flowers are those which are brought in 
from the wild and carefully tended until 
they reach perfection. Such seems to be the 
case with the purple eryngium, a welcome 
newcomer to midwest gardens. Native to 
the dry sunny prairies of eastern Kansas, 
where it blooms from July to October, it 
has also been found to be a desirable and 
easily handled addition to more northern 
gardens. 

The Eryngium belongs to the carrot 
family, although it does not at all resemble 
a carrot. In Spring, stout little plants 
appear and grow !8 or perhaps more 
inches tall. They look rather like coarse 
thistles, having leaves which are stiff and 
prickly, green in color and veined with 
white. The seed heads, which are accom- 
panied by bracts, are elongated by tiny 
flowers dusted with pollen. In the 
Fall the bracts, together with the 
seed heads, turn a very beautifal 
purple. 

Anyone starting these seeds for the 
first time should follow Nature's 
plan by freezing the seed either in 
the refrigerator or in the flat in which 
they are planted. Let them remain 
outside until early Spring, when they 
may be brought into warmth and 
sunlight and kept watered. The new 
plants will transplant very readily 
into desired locations. Keep in mind 
the purple color of Fall and plant by 
a Fall-blooming iris such as Eleanor 
Roosevelt, also a purple variety. 


—AMrs. R. J. Duncomb. 


Luverne, Minn. 
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Old Wentworth House and Garden on the cove: 
of the year book of the Community Garden Clul 
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HE current coffee shortage promises to 

cause history to repeat itself. This is 
not the first time in American history that 
adulterants and substitutes for coffee have 
made their appearance. In earlier days the 
shutting off of foreign trade caused the use 
of numerous roasted seeds and other sub- 
stances to stretch out limited supplies or to 
replace them altogether. I find that Dr. 
Cheney of Long Island University lists 
no fewer than 124 plants which have been 
used as coffee adulterants or substitutes in 
various parts of the world. 

I had long known, of course, that 
roasted and ground chicory root is the one 
adulterant most often used, but I was sur- 
prised to learn that in some parts of the 
United States its addition is a ‘‘must’’ in 
the preparation of coffee. I suspect, too, 
that many other habitual coffee drinkers 
will be equally surprised. Just now chicory 
is being used more than ever so as to make 
available supplies yield more cups of coffee 
per person. Along with it go chickpea or 
roasted cereals. The blending is done skil- 
fully and if the law did not require the 
labelling of these compounds as such, it 
may be that few coffee drinkers would 
detect the adulteration. 

These compounds can be made up at 
home but my advice to the amateur is to 
leave the blending to the professional coffee 
roaster. This same advice was given back 
in 1863 in a survey of the resources of 
southern fields prepared by an investigator 
named Porcher and published by the Con- 
federate Surgeon-General’s Office at Rich- 
mond, Va. The South was trying to learn 
to live entirely within its boundaries. 
Coffee was one of the things to be provided. 

In the wartime South, as I find in the 
records, ‘‘coffee’’ was produced from sweet 
potatoes, from asparagus seeds, sugar cane 
seeds, okra seeds, acorns and numerous 
other plant parts. Acorn coffee, often mixed 
with turnip or chicory, was, of course, both 


an adulterant and a substitute of German 
origin. 

What is perhaps the oldest stand-in for 
coffee, the soy bean, has been discovered to 
be in use in present-day New England. 
Samples of “‘coffee beans’’ which news- 
paper accounts said were being grown in 
the Northeast have been identified as the 
Ogemaw variety of soy bean. This rugged 
variety, not generally considered to be 
edible, produces a crop of brown beans in 
about 90 days. Those who are hailing this 
discovery are evidently unaware that they 
are following an old Chinese custom. Like 
other substitutes, soy bean coffee lacks the 
stimulant which is said to rob some people 
of sleep. 


HAVE received several interesting pho- 

tographs of dwarfed trees from Mr. 
William C. Sherman of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
proving that he is one of those rare Ameri- 
cans who have mastered this tricky art so 
long known only to Orientals. Mr. Sher- 
man tells me that his interest in dwarfed 
trees grew out of childhood reading. His 
first attempts at preparing specimens of his 
own ended in failure. Years later, after 
having acquired a more exact knowledge 
of plant behavior through the study of 
botany, he was successful in building up 
an extensive collection. 

As practiced by Mr. Sherman the hobby 
of dwarfing trees can be carried on almost 
entirely in one’s living room, and outdoors 
in Summer. His idea is to keep the plants as 
small as is physically possible. Started from 
seeds, cuttings, layers and grafts, his collec- 
tion now includes specimens ranging from 
two to 27 years in age. None of them 
exceeds 17 inches in height. Some of the 
oldest were obtained from poorly cared-for 
greenhouse collections, rubble heaps and 
one cherry was taken from a crevice in a 

brick wall. 





A young flowering crabapple seediing 
dwarfed to one-eighth its normal size. 


November 15, 1942 





Although 23 years old this pome- 
granate is only eight inches high. 
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N A recent issue of the English magazine 

“My Garden,’”’ Roy Hay tells of the 
seriousness with which food production in 
home gardens is being taken by the British 
public. People in all circumstances and of 
all ages are taking part, but he says: 

If you want to see the greatest enthusiasm 
then take a turn around the meaner districts of 
the towns that have suffered worst from the 
Luftwaffe’s savagery. In the East End of Lon- 
don, in Bethnal Green and in the Bethnal 
Greens of all the towns where the bombing has 
been most severe you will find food production 
being carried on grimly but efficiently. In these 
places the people have had a sample of tempo- 
rary food shortage. They know that this may 
happen again, and they are determined that if 
such an emergency does arise they will be at 
least assured of a few days’ supply of food of 
their own production. 

Here is eye-witness evidence that garden- 
ing needs purpose as well as land for suc- 
cessful operations. Some of us in this 
country might recant in our expressed 
horror of plowing up parks and lawns if 
the going were to get really tough, which 
it probably will not. 


HE handsomest plant in my two acres 

this Autumn has been a small sour gum 
tree (Nyssa sylvatica). The gorgeous red 
and yellow foliage of this tree makes it 
stand out even more conspicuously than 
the flowering dogwood and the sumacs, al- 
though they, too, add a warm note to the 
landscape. A few weeks ago I was singing 
the praises of the high bush blueberry, a 
dozen specimens of which decorate my 
fence rows. The glowing: color taken on 
by the foliage of these plants is ample com- 
pensation for the fact that the birds and 
the boys get all the fruit. 

This mention of fruit suggests the fact 
that certain of the garden shrubs also add 
to the joy of the Autumn season because of 
the berries which they produce in rich and 
lasting colors. I am particularly fond of 
Aronia arbutifolia. 








A six-inch specimen of Portulacaria 17 
years old in a Peking glass container. 
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Water Chestnut Used for Food 


EAR EDITOR—As I have seen the 

water chestnut mentioned several 
times this year in Horticulture, I think it 
may interest some people to know that it 
can be used as a delicious article of food. 
Having lived more than 20 years in China, 
I ate it there; but not as the Chinese do. 
If the nut, when fresh, is grated and used 
like fresh corn, with milk, eggs, salt and 
pepper, to make a baked pudding, it is ex- 
cellent and nutritious. It tastes so like corn 
pudding that American visitors at my 
house were always deceived by it. 


—B. S. Allen. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Gardener's “Crick in the Back” 


EAR EDITOR—The following sug- 

gestion may be of interest for your 
garden notes: For a crick in the back, fairly 
common with gardeners, a doctor's sugges- 
tion, coming to me second-hand, is to hang 
by your hands, not more than a minute a 
day. 

This has helped me and a friend of mine 
considerably and seems a natural and easy 
method to help stretch and straighten the 
back. 

—M. L. Cornell. 


Long Island City, N. Y. 


Vegetable or Fruit Decision 


EAR EDITOR—In the October 15 
issue of Horticulture the ‘Roving 
Gardener’ speculates as to what is a fruit 
and what is a vegetable. The supreme court 
of the United States in a customs case has 
decided this point sensibly. My recollection 
is that Justice Horace Gray, who had all 
his life waxed mighty on both and on 
other things, was the writer of the opinion. 
The test is simple. If you naturally eat 
it with the turkey it is a vegetable, if for 
dessert it is a fruit. Observe the omission 
of the pre-steak course. It was in the Ply- 
mouth Rock country that I bought a melon 
and the woman who sold it said, ‘I hear 
tell that up New York way they have them 
for breakfast instead of mince pie.”’ 


—W. R. Elah. 
Boston, Mass. 


Protection of Water Lilies 


EAR EDITOR—Your October 15 

issue On putting water lilies to bed 
describes the method we followed with ex- 
cellent results until last year. Then some 
rodent built nests in the leaves and covering 
and ate all the crowns off the lilies, leaving 
only the long roots. This year we will place 


fly screening closely over the boxes. This 
suggestion may be helpful to someone else. 


—AMrs. Seward H. French. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Very Late Flowering Daffodils 


EAR EDITOR—Reading Samuel N. 

Baxter's letter about daffodils in June, 
Horticulture, October 15, made me go back 
to my garden diary, where I noted on June 
28 of this year: “Daffodil Laurens Kotter 
in bloom in ‘hospital’ where they were 
planted after refusing to flower in the 
house earlier. The last of these flowers was 
noted on July 16.” 

These bulbs were bought for forcing in 
the house and were buried about Decem- 
ber 1 and taken up after eight weeks and 
brought into the house where they made 
lush foliage but not a flower. As I dislike 
to throw them away, I planted them 
without disturbing the roots (although 
taken out of the pot) in a nursery area 
where we plant failures and forget about 
them, which seems to be a real inducement 
to recuperation. The reward came from 
June 28 to July 16. 

—Fiffi W. Kline. 
Mount Kisco, N. Y. 


The Taping of English Ivy 

EAR EDITOR—I have found that 

long sprays of English ivy can be at- 
tached to window casements with Scotch 
tape. The tape is invisible and the decora- 
tive effect of the vine is excellent. I do not 
know how long it will last, but if the 
attachments do give way they can be re- 
newed easily. 

—Bessie R. Buxton. 

Peabody, Mass. 








Wild Flower Seeds 
Available 


ROUGH the generosity of 
Mrs. Alice Earle Hyde, an ex- 
tended collection of wild flower seeds 
is being made available for distribu- 
tion to a limited number of military 
camps and hospitals. Included in the 
list are seeds of many showy plants 
which will thrive in dry fields, moist 
meadows and other uncultivated 
areas other than woodlands. 
Inquiries concerning participation 
in this seed distribution should state 
the nature of the planting site and 
should be addressed to Mrs. Hyde 
at 137 Tower Road, Waterbury, 
Conn. 
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Protection From the Birds 


EAR EDITOR —I have read the 
comments in Horticulture about birds 
damaging fruit, and wish to tell our expe- 
rience. We have both sweet and sour 
cherries, grapes, berries and plums. We do 
not have any damage from birds. The 
reason is, I think, that we also have wild 
cherries, both the sweet kind and the small 
black ones, and two mulberry trees. The 
birds seem to prefer the wild fruit, and it is 
much cheaper to set a few trees than to 
Wage a war; and as we like the birds, we 
refer to solve the problem in that way. 
Friends of ours who raise sweet cherries 
as a business place wild cherries in the fence 
corners or rows when setting out their 
orchards, and find the plan entirely satis- 
factory. Wild grapes serve the same pur- 

pose near vineyards. 

—Mrs. E. W. Rinn. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Wooden Dogs Protect Plants 


EAR EDITOR — I noticed in your 
issue of November 1 the article by 
Mr. J. G. Hootman, “Protection from 
Rabbits.’’ I am a gardener and have had 
considerable trouble with rabbits the past 
season. I tried everything that I had ever 
heard about without success. Then I de- 
cided to try one of my own ideas. I made 
a number of wooden dogs out of some 
boards, and painted them to look as natu 
ral as possible. I fastened thin spring wire 
in the bottom of these artificial dogs and 
placed them near the seedlings and plants. 
I did not press them into the ground 
but left them about six inches above the 
ground, so that the least breeze would 
move them. After that I did not miss a 
single plant. As I started new plants | 
moved the dogs from one place to another. 
I planted 2500 celery plants, and placed 
four of my cut-out dogs in the patch and 
did not miss a plant. 
—Luther W. Eisenhart. 
Hellertown, Pa. 


Flowers for Hospital Wards 


EAR EDITOR—Because both florists 

and hospitals are not immune to the 
currently general shortage of manpower, 
friends of sick patients are being urged 
not to send gifts of loose flowers needing 
arrangement after delivery. 

These restrictions apply only to private 
patients. When it comes to wards, particu- 
larly those in military hospitals, flowers are 
wanted most desperately—any flowers at 
all, not just plants and set arrangements. 

—Alice G. Marthorne. 
Boston, Mass. 
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New Grapes and Apples 


FIRST prize for a collection of 65 
grape seedlings, awards of merit for 
three varieties of apples, and a first-class 
certificate for a new variety of early white 
gtape were given to entries of new fruits 
exhibited by the New York State Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva, N. Y., in the vic- 
tory harvest show held recently in Boston. 
The Seneca grape was entered in a spe- 
cial class for new fruits. This is a product 
resulting from the efforts of station fruit 
breeders to develop a hardy grape of the 
vinifera or European type, commonly re- 
ferred to in this country as “‘California’’ 
grapes. Seneca is almost a pure vinifera, 
with medium-sized bunches of oval, yel- 
low berries, according to the station fruit 
specialists. The skin can be eaten with the 
berry. The vine is vigorous, healthy, pro- 
ductive and hardy and the fruit is highly 
recommended as a dessert grape. 

The three apple varieties to receive 
awards of merit were Kendall, Milton and 
Macoun, all of the McIntosh type. Milton 
ripens about a month before McIntosh, 
while the other two mature about with 
McIntosh. Planting stocks of these new 
apples and of the Seneca grape, as well as 
of many other new varieties originated by 
the experiment station, can be obtained 
from the New York State Fruit Testing 
Association at Geneva which co-operates 
with the station in propagating and dis- 
tributing its new varieties. 


Why Soils Turn Sour 
CCORDING to George D. Scarseth of 


Purdue University, using fertilizers 
on sour soils without liming to correct the 
acidity is like trying to run a race with lead 
weights in one’s pockets. The principal soil 
acids, he states in a Potash Institute publi- 
cation, are not of the soluble drug-store 
variety such as hydrochloric or nitric. Such 
acids would leach away under the action of 
rain water. This leaching does not happen. 
Soil acidity increases under the prolonged 
action of rain water. 

Mr. Scarseth’s explanation is that the 
main soil acids are the particles of clay 
which do not wash out of the soil by leach- 
ing. However, certain materials which are 
fastened to the surfaces of the clay particles 
in virgin or very fertile soil do become 
loosened and wash away. When the clay 
particles are saturated with calcium, mag- 
nesium and potassium, the soil has no acid- 
ity and is called aikaline or ‘‘sweet.’’ When 
these alkaline plant foods are leached out 
the hydrogen from the soil waters becomes 
attached to the spots on the clays where the 
“food elements’’ have been removed with 
the result that the soil becomes acid. All 
— are produced by hydrogen in an active 

orm. 
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There are other acids, too, such as 
organic acids produced by decoimposing 
vegetable matter, but it is the clays which 
give greatest concern. Since the clays in 
soils are the principal acids, a heavy soil 
with lots of clay would have more acidity 
to be neutralized by liming than a sandy 
soil with only a small amount of clay in it. 


Another Use for Ragweed 


HE entomologists of the Connecticut 

Agricultural Experiment Station have 
found a new ally in the dwarf ragweed. 
They have discovered that the two most 
important of the four insect species known 
to be influential in reducing the Oriental 
fruit moth, a peach pest, also parasitize 
borers which infest ragweed stems. It seems 
that the ragweed borer serves as an over- 
wintering host for the insect which gets 
along in Summer by preying on the peach 
pest. 

The idea is, therefore, to stop cultivat- 
ing cleanly about peach trees, to give the 
ragweed a chance to grow. Letting the 
weeds come up after mid-Summer will also 
check the formation of soft young peach 
shoots so much preferred by the oriental 
peach moth. 








TREE TRIPLETS 





This ailanthus growing on the grounds 
of the high school at Pocahontas, Ark., 
is made unusual by the way in which 
three trunks have developed from a 
common base, evidently the result of 
an injury early in life. It is a splendid 
illustration of the garden interest of 
the boles of large trees and why they 
should not be camouflaged with vines 
or buried by other planting. 
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Iris Tests in Texas 


RECENT Texas test of the local 

adaptability of 582 varieties of 
bearded irises proved that fewer plants 
survived in Spring plantings than among 
those made later in the season. S. H. Yarnell 
who made this test at the Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station attributes this 
behavior to the fact that by late Summer 
the rhizomes were more mature and many 
of the plants were larger. Even when 
moisture conditions were favorable, losses 
among the early plantings were greater. 
He rates November and December as the 
best season for iris planting at College Sta- 
tion, Texas. 

Only 10 per cent of the survivors of a 
Spring planting bloomed the first year after 
setting compared to 24 per cent of those 
which lived after Autumn planting. Then, 
too, it was noticed during the second 
blooming season after planting that the 
Spring planting averaged only nine blooms 
per flowering plant while the Autumn 
planting averaged 11 blooms. 


Fighting Euonymus Scale 


OME of the euonymus, particularly 

E. fortunei and its varieties, are sus- 
ceptible to the pernicious euonymus scale. 
Dr. Donald Wyman of the Arnold Arbo- 
retum says that this is controllable when 
fought in its earlier stages, but if allowed 
to thrive for several years, infestation may 
become so severe that control measures do 
not prove satisfactory. Then the best means 
of eradication is to cut the vines to the 
ground. The mature female scale resembles 
the oyster-shell scale. The insects winter 
in New England either as eggs or as fully 
grown female scales. In Spring the young 
appear and there may be as many as three 
generations in one season. Consequently, it 
can be seen how quickly this pest becomes 
serious, for if only a small infested area 
exists after one spraying, this area can. be 
increased so rapidly that another general 
infestation soon results. Thorough spray- 
ing with a’dormant oil usually controls 
this pest. Dr. Wyman writes: “‘At the 
Arboretum we have used oil as a dormant 
spray at a ratio of 1-30. In the Summer 
when it has been necessary to spray we 
have used oil at a ratio of 1-50 but it is 
essential in using the Summer oil spray 
to apply it only on cloudy days when 
the air temperature is below 80 degrees 
Fahrenheit.” 

Dr. Wyman points out the happy fact 
that the shrubby spindle-woods, with the 
possible exceptions of E. americana and 
E. japonica, are not as susceptible to scale 
infestation as are the climbing kinds. It 
should be remembered, however, that all 
euonymus are susceptible and must be pro- 
tected against scale insects. 
















' KNOWING 
YOUR TREES 


By 
G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


$2.50 


ONTAINS more than one hundred important Ameri- 
can trees. 
Actual photographs of all trees, their leaf, bark, flower 
and fruit, along with descriptions of their range, habits, 
uses and identifying characteristics, make this one of the 
outstanding tree books of today. Designed for reading 
convenience, it is also beautifully printed, with cover in 
four colors. 
The oaks, the pines, the maples, the firs, the poplars, the 
hemlocks, the dogwoods, the spruces—these are but a 
few of the aristocratic American tree families found in 
this book. 
Cloth Bound, size 12 x 8%”, 216 pages. 


Send your order today for prompt delivery. 
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“CHINESE” WILSON 


The man who gave America one thousand 
new plants 


There is only one book which describes this 
man’s remarkable life, his exciting years in 
the Orient, his travels in South Africa, and his 
quiet last days at the Arnold Arboretum, which 
he called, “America’s greatest garden.” 


This book, with its many rare pictures and 
its list of Wilson’s introductions, is called 
“E. H. Wilson, Plant Hunter” and was written 
by Edward I. Farrington. 


The original price was $2.50. The few copies 
which remain on our shelves we are now offer- 
ing at just one-half price—$1.25. Make your 
Wilson library complete. Add the story of 
his life. 


THE STRATFORD COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


289 Congress Street 























Garden Club Camp Work in Georgia 


OME garden clubs have disbanded for the duration of the 

war. For the benefit of other clubs which may contemplate 
such a step please let me outline briefly the service rendered by 
the United Garden Clubs of Columbus, Ga., which service we 
feel has become a necessity in the life of our boys. 

Columbus is the home of Fort Benning, the largest infantry 
school in the world, and we have here five USO clubs. We feel 
that we can undertake no finer project than devoting our time 
and efforts to these service clubs. 

Our first request came from the USO Women’s Center. We 
spent $500 beautifying the grounds with shrubbery, building 
an outdoor fireplace, and buying porch and garden furniture. 
We have provided decorations here for four weddings. 

We keep flowers in the various USOs,—a garden club being 
assigned to a club for a month. At one club a special program is 
dedicated to a state each Sunday afternoon, and whenever possi- 
ble we use that state flower in our decorations. 

We have provided hundreds of plants for the service clubs at 
Fort Benning. 

Our second major project, and the one from which we have 
derived most pleasure, was Mother's Day at Fort Benning. The 
commandant granted permission for the boys in uniform to wear 
a flower in honor of their mothers, so we took 15,000 flowers 
to pin on the soldiers and boxes of mixed flowers for them to 
make corsages for their mothers. Five hundred corsages were 
carried to the hospital to be placed on the trays of the sick. A 
single flower was placed at the plate of each convalescent. 

One of our garden clubs sends flowers to the Red Cross Center 
at Fort Benning each week, and has furnished plants and shrub- 
bery and directed the planting at this center. 

We had a most creditable exhibit at the Chattahoochee Valley 
Fair. Among them being many lovely dried arrangements. 


—Mrs. Lawrence Murray, President, United Garden Clubs. 
Columbus, Ga. 


The Autumn Exhibition in New York 


HE 35th annual Autumn exhibition of the Horticultural 

Society of New York was held at the American Museum 
of Natural History, November 5, 6, 7 and 8. The show was 
augmented by exhibits of the members of the Chrysanthemum 
Society of America, which held its annual meeting in New York 
on the same dates. 

The terminal feature of the hall, staged by Yoder Brothers 
of Barberton, Ohio, a massive display of some 92 varieties of 
numbered seedlings of chrysanthemums, won the gold medal 
of the Horticultural Society of New York. - 

Two classes comprising four plantings of chrysanthemums 
formed the central feature of the hall. One was a grouping of 
shades of pink, white and pale yellow and the other included 
only blooms colored in the shades of red, bronze and yellow. 
Exhibitors in this class included Mrs. Harold I. Pratt of Glen 
Cove, N. Y., and Bobbink & Atkins of Rutherford, N. J. 

The gold medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
was awarded to Totty’s Inc. of Madison, N. J., for a group 
display of chrysanthemums. Other gold medals awarded for 
chrysanthemum groups were as follows: the New Jersey Florists 
Association medal to Paul Schneeberg of Sayville, N. Y.; the 
medal of the New York Florists’ Club to Julius Roehrs Co., 
Rutherford, N. J. Dr. and Mrs. Ernest L. Scott of Bogota, 
N. J., received a silver medal for an exhibit of outdoor-grown 
chrysanthemums. 

In the orchid section H. Patterson of Bergenfield, N. J., 
combined a display of orchid flowers with an educational exhibit 
demonstrating the growing of orchids from seeds. The L. 
Sherman Adams Co., Wellesley, Mass., received the Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society's gold medal for the best commercial! 
orchid exhibit. 

The New York Plant and Flower Guild displayed the 
products of junior gardens against a country store background 
and this exhibit was awarded a silver medal. 
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Good Fall-Emphasis Plants 


T ‘Breeze Hill’’ there occurs by mid- 

September a uniformity of greenery 

and mature foliage which is healthful but 

somewhat monotonous. Outside the spe- 

cific gardens still ablaze with bloom there 
seems need for emphasis. 

I have mentioned at times a splendid 
specimen of Hydrangea paniculata which 
surely gives emphasis to the greenery near 
it. Also, I have called attention to the 
Japan pagoda-tree, Sophora japonica, 
which until the end of the third week in 
September gave a very delightful empha- 
sis to the long, mature lilac border in which 
it had rested for more than a dozen years. 

Best of all the items for emphasis is a 
10-foot crape myrtle which has no busi- 
ness at all to be alive at ‘Breeze Hill’’ but 
has been carried along by a method [ shall 
explain later. However, before giving the 
details I must boil over a little at the pure 
richness of this watermelon-pink item, 
crowned with hundreds of its beautiful 
blooms that have been getting better and 
better every day for nearly six weeks. 
Placed as it is, this great shrub or small tree 
gives life to the nearby group of old arbor- 
vite which divides the private grounds at 
“Breeze Hill’’ from the open gardens. 

The story of this crape myrtle show goes 
back three years, when I had been com- 
plaining to Mr. Thrasher of the Greenbrier 
Farms at Norfolk, Va., that I could not 
have this “‘lilac of the South’’ in mid-Penn- 
sylvania. He told me I could and he prom- 
ised to prove his statement. This proof was 
accomplished in the receipt, a little later, 
of two 10-foot trees which I was instructed 
to plant as they were received and without 
any pruning whatever. Going very much 
“against the grain’’ to keep my pruning- 
shears in my pocket, I followed his instruc- 
tions, planting both in what seemed to me 
to be a “‘sheltered open space’’—if anyone 
can understand that. One bloomed the same 
season, to my great pleasure. I expected the 
Winter to put out its light but that did not 
happen and more blooms came each suc- 
ceeding year, with the finest show in late 
Summer, 1940. 

Mr. Thrasher’s requirement that there 
be no pruning was dependent upon the 
fact that, as Lagerstreemia indica is im- 
mensely vigorous, pruning in the Spring 
would start growth which would be too 
soft to carry over the succeeding Winter. 

He is probably right and this statement 
is made with the thought that other garden 
folks south of New York City might care 
to make the same kind of a trial which, if 
it succeeds, would give an object of extreme 
beauty at a time when it is needed. 

It is also fairly well known that, if 
treated as a herbaceous perennial and cut to 
the ground each Spring, the crape myrtle 
will bloom on new wood. 

I cannot avoid directing my pen to an- 
other early Fall beauty which I first came 
to know many years ago as Conoclinium 
celestinum but now called Eupatorium 
celestinum. This hardy perennial, a foot 
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The crape myrtle will grow as 
far North as Harrisburg, Pa. 


to 18 inches high, is also called the hardy 
ageratum and produces great quantities of 
ageratum-like flowers for a number of 
weeks. I am thinking, as I write, of one 
lovely border at ‘“‘Breeze Hill’ in which, 
with this blue beauty as a background, I 
have a planting of Zinnia linearis with its 
abundance of clear yellow blooms. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Identifying Trees in Winter 


HE barks of trees afford a ready means 

of identification. Practically everyone 
knows birch bark although, perhaps, not 
realizing the striking difference between the 
black, irregularly spotted bark of the gray 
birch and the reddish brown bark of the red 
birch with its picturesque, flaring, papery 
scales which persist for years. The yellow 
birch has yellow, finer papery films and 
the black birch has a smooth, reddish 
brown bark. 

The brown, deeply grooved bark of the 
sugar maple is quite distinct from the 
rougher more loosely ridged bark of the 
red maple. Both trees are rather common 
on many city and village streets. The 
widely planted Norway maple is somewhat 
intermediate in bark characteristics. 

The American plane, or buttonwood, 
has a strikingly mottled bark due to the 
shedding.of large, irregular scales and with 
some trees, the recently exposed surface is 
creamy white. The London plane, errone- 
ously called the Oriental plane, has a simi- 
lar bark except for the marked yellowish 
cast on the newly exposed surface. The 
reddish brown grooved bark of our native 
red cedar is easily recognized by the nar- 
row, stringy, film-like strips, while that of 
the wild black cherry is smooth, glossy and 
with long whitish lenticels or breathing 
pores extending crosswise of the trunk. 
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POISON IVY 


The crusade for the extermina- 
tion of poison ivy which has been 
instituted by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society is attract- 
ing wide interest. 


The discovery of new and per- 
fectly safe materials to use in the 
control of poison ivy is a long 
step forward. 


These materials are described 
and the methods to follow in 
their use are indicated in the 
new bulletin 


“What do you know 
about Poison Ivy?” 


Price 25 cents 


Cm, 


Now RAGWEED 


Recent investigations suggest 
that ragweed may be controlled 
by an entirely new method 
involving the use of common 
borax. It appears possible, too, 
that borax can be used to de- 
stroy ragweed without injury to 
other plants. This discovery, if 
borne out by further experi- 
ments, has boundless possibili- 
ties and may do much to reduce 
hay fever suffering. 


Eradication by all methods is 
given full consideration in the 
new bulletin 


“Ragweed and Its 
Eradication”’ 


Price 10 cents 


Com, 


Both these bulletins may be 
obtained from 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 














Few Read 


Nearly 


900 PAGES of the 


Most Helpful Garden Information 
Ever Published in HORTICULTURE 


H™ is positively the cream of the practical, constructive articles that 
have appeared in this magazine during the last few years. Over 600 
contributors are represented. You will find feature articles by nationally 
known authcrities, as well as “shorts” by little known experts who have 
contributed single personal experiences which proved valuable. These 
contributions were selected by ‘‘Horticulture’s” editor, Edward I. Farrington, 
who picked the articles originally for their wide appeal, and knew, by the 
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Published 
at $3.75 


now only 
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responses from his readers, that they did appeal to large numbers of 
enthusiastic amateur gardeners. No one could have been better qualified than Mr. Farrington to select 
authors and material for a completely helpful book, for all amateur horticulturists. And nearly all his 


selections have stood the test of critical reading and use by “‘Horticulture’s 


‘ft 


subscribers. 


OVER 600 Beautiful Illustrations 


Every picture was included not only for its beauty, but 
also for its instructive, or suggestive, value to the 
reader of the article which it illustrates. The large page 
size (81/4 x 10!/4 inches) enables the illustrations to be 
of generous size and perfect clearness. 


If you are an old subscriber to this magazine, you will 
be glad to find, and have for permanent reference, 
many an informative article which you once enjoyed, 
and perhaps applied with profit to your own problems. 
In addition, you will find many contributions new to 
you, which may exactly meet some of your present 
needs. If you are a recent subscriber, this book will 
be equivalent to receiving several additional years of 
the magazine, boiled down to its most outstandingly 
valuable information. In either case, you will be 
amazed at the comprehensiveness of the volume’s con- 
tents, and delighted at the easy accessibility of the 
material, which has been thoroughly classified under 
the 39 chapter headings printed in the column at the 
right of this page. 


Planting Tables, Diagrams 
and Exact Directions 


In making his selections, Mr. Farrington has placed 
emphasis on the “how to do” as well as on the ‘what 
to do.” All directions given are in detail; nothing neces- 
sary for complete success has been omitted. The 
monthly gardener’s calendar, with its timely reminders 
of the best times to undertake tasks, has been organ- 
ized in an extremely valuable reference section. 


For the patriotic Victory Gardener, there is an invalu- 
able collection of tested information on growing vege- 
tables successfully. This includes not only an exhaus- 
tive planting-time schedule for different parts of the 
U. S., but also a “‘control calendar for vegetable pests,’’ 
a sure safeguard for your next Victory Garden Harvest. 


All information is readily accessible through a compre- 
hensive index, which lists over 5000 references. 


This page is too small to give more than a few hints of 
this volume’s amazing scope. That is why we have 
arranged for the readers of ‘‘Horticulture” to examine it 
entirely on approval, with no obligation of any kind. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just your name and address on the coupon will bring 
you THE GARDENER’S OMNIBUS for 5 Days’ FREE 
READING. If, at the end of this time, you are not com- 
pletely satisfied with its beauty and usefulness to you, 
return the book to us without obligation. If you keep it, 
send us only $2.49 in full payment (instead of the 
published price, $3.75) plus a few cents postage. 


Ade ; 
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‘See What a 
Wealth of Subjects 
It Covers ! 


Gardens and Garden Features 

The Rock Garden and What to Grow in It 

Perennials and Biennials 

Annual Flowers New and Old 

Seed Sowing Indoors and Out 

Spring Bulbs and Some Others 

Garden Lilies and Their Culture 

Peonies and Irises 

Gladioli, Dahlias, and Other Bulbous 
Plants of Summer 

Roses and Their Care 

Herbs and Herb Gardens 

Wild Flowers and Their Special Needs 

Vegetables and How to Grow Them 

Lawn Construction and Maintenance 

Pools and Aquatic Plants 

Hedges, Hedge Plants and Edgings 

Ground Covers for Different Sections 

Ornamental Trees and Their Care 

Evergreen Trees and How to Grow Them 

Ornamental Shrubs in Summer and 
Winter 

Vines for North and South 

The Garden in Summer and Autumn 

Winter Protection for the Garden 

Greenhouses for Amateurs 

Home Garden Fruits 

Pruning and Grafting Methods 

An Invitation to the Birds 

The Winter Window Garden 

Flower Shows and Flower Show 
Schedules 

Garden Labels of Many Kinds 

Cut Flowers and Their Arrangements 

The Art of Photographing Flowers 

Fertilizers and the Way to Use Them 

Destructive Insects and Other Garden 
Pests 

Tools and Gadgets 

Rambling Observations of a Roving 
Gardener 

This and That in the Garden 

Gardening With Chemicals 

The Garden Calendar 


EXAMINE 5 DAYS FREE! Just Mail This Coupon 


HORTICULTURE, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. : 


Please send me a copy of THE GARDENER’S OMNIBUS, 81/, x 1012 inches, bound in fine green 
library cloth, 886 pages. Within 5 days I will return it or send you the Special Bargain Sale 
Price, $2.49, plus a few cents postage. 
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Save Postage on 5 lbs. If you wish) ft} send check or money order for $2.49 with this coupon, 
we will prepay postage. Same examination and refund privilege. 
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CHAYOTES AS VICTORY GARDEN VEGETABLES — 


They seem to have been designed especially for an 
emergency like the one now confronting this country 


S hunger-fighters for every season of 
A the year, chayotes seem to have 
been especially designed by the 
Master Gardener to meet the present emer- 
gency, for they supply a variety of food in 
great abundance, with a minimum of labor. 
Early in Spring, chayotes contribute their 
tender foliage for a wholesome leafy green 
vegetable, like spinach. 

Late in the Summer and for weeks in 
the Fall, a harvest of pale jade and ivory 
fruits may be gathered by the hundreds 
from the vines, to be used as a delicate vege- 
table marrow in a variety of epicurean 
ways. In California's mid-Winter these 
vines may be dug up to yield large tuberous 
roots, often weighing 20 pounds. These 
are stand-ins for yams and afford a sweet, 
nourishing tidbit that may be boiled or 
baked. Yet all three foods are totally differ- 
ent in taste and flavor. 

Is it an exaggeration to claim that chay- 
otes were especially designed for victory 
gardens? Not only do they afford a variety 
of wholesome food, but one does not re- 
quire a large acreage to grow them. A trellis 
against a sunny wall will do very well, and 
since the vine and its fruit are ornamental, 
the planting could go into any garden with 
good effect. 

Chayotes owe their introduction in this 
country to Dr. David Fairchild, noted 
plant explorer with the department of 
agriculture for years, now a resident of 
Florida. He brought them from their na- 
tive home in Gautemala, where they are 
an important article of diet as they also are 
in the Orient, in Egypt and the West Indies. 
As a piéce de résistance at a banquet, they 
made a hit with members of the American 
Geographical Society, at the Washington, 
D. C., home of the late Alexander Graham 
Bell, inventor of the telephone, and an 
ardent garden fan all his life. 

However, when guests inquired where 
they might buy a mess of chayotes, Mr. 
Bell was chagrined to admit that they were 
not available in local markets. Not that 
they could not be grown in the rich Poto- 
mac valley, but American farmers seldom 
grow things for which there is not a defi- 
nite, established market, said the great in- 
ventor about his son-in-law’s latest plant 
introduction. 

That was back in the early twenties. 
Since then, thanks to the persistent enter- 
prise of an adventure-loving amateur 
grower, chayotes are now a thriving com- 
mercial product on the West Coast, with 
Los Angeles county supplying the market. 
They are also grown extensively in Florida 
and Georgia. In the South, chayotes are a 
perennial, but they may be grown as an 
annual as far north as New York in places 
where the Summers are hot and rains are 
plentiful. 

The vines grow as much as 60 feet in a 
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season. After flowering, the fruits, which 
hang by tough cords, mature with aston- 
ishing speed. As many as 600 are occa- 
sionally harvested from a single vine, but 
that is much more than the average of 200 
or so. 

Sechium edule, as chayotes are botani- 
cally called, are also known as vegetable 
pears and as chuchus. They are a monotype 
—the only species of its genus. They are 
members of the widely distributed family 
of cucurbits, from which we get our 
melons, squashes and cucumbers, as well as 
the useful luffas, now used in war's needs. 
But they are entirely different from other 
members of the family. Chayotes, the crisp, 
firm marrow of which never becomes 
mushy, have a single edible seed, tasting 


prepared in a variety of individual ways, 
as baked, boiled or fried dishes, or put up 
as sweet or spiced pickles. 

—Louise Weick. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—According to good au- 
thority the vernacular name of this interesting 
vegetable should be pronounced chah-yoh’-tay 
with the accent on the middle syllable. Bailey's 
Hortus Second states that individual plants of 
superior quality may be carried on from cut- 
tings started indoors in Spring. Although, the 
plant is tropical it can be grown further north 
if provided with a long enough growing season. 


Beware the Bean Weevil 


WOULD like to caution all new garden- 
ers who are putting navy beans from 
their victory gardens away for the Winter 





The chayote is a vegetable introduction from Guatemala. 


something like the immature milky pits of 
sweet almonds. They have no outer skin, 
the crumpled exterior being but a thicken- 
ing of the marrow. Two pears, which 
weigh almost two pounds, sell for 15 cents 
in San Francisco. 

At planting time, the entire pear is in- 
serted into rich, loamy soil in the Fall just 
as soon as the fruit matures. The plants 
are protected with a mulch of loose straw. 
In the Spring as soon as warm weather be- 
gins, they begin to grow rapidly. Califor- 
nia nurserymen in the South now stock up 
with plants and many are being set out in 
victory gardens this Fall. 

Chayotes can be eaten in salads, either 
sliced raw or cooked. Their bland, peculiar 
flavor makes them mingle with other vege- 
tables in soups, stews and they may also be 
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against the sly but complete destruction of 
the bean weevil. 

You may think just as we did that you 
have a plentiful supply of clean navy beans 
as a result of your own labors for several 
Saturday night suppers only to find, when 
you bring them forth to use them, that 
nearly every bean has been punctured by a 
tiny weevil. 

What a disappointment that was for us 
the first time we raised navy beans and met 
up with the weevil. Now we place the 
shelled dry beans in the oven heated to 120 
degrees Fahrenheit for a half hour. A pan 
of water is set in the oven also to increase 
the humidity and prevent drying out. We 
use airtight containers to store our crop. 


Wheaton, III. —Portia Gilpin. 





ARIETY in the window garden 

\ | can mean more than diversity of 

material. Sometimes, difficult cul- 
tural conditions can be overcome by the 
introduction of new or little-known 
plants. Very often the trial of different 
materials will lead to the filling of seasonal 
gaps in the cycle of indoor gardening 
interest. 

Realization of these facts is leading com- 
mercial suppliers to make relatively rare 
plants available to window gardeners. It 
is now becoming easier to obtain species 
and varieties which, once popular, have 
been known of late only in specialists’ 
collections. 

One such plant of old-time gardens is 
gazania, a somewhat shrubby plant with 
daisy-like, white, yellow, orange or scarlet 
blooms. For many years it was customary 
to plant this South African flower in beds 
in Summer and to take cuttings late in the 
season to provide flowering material for the 
conservatory in cold weather. Gazanias are 
fairly easy to grow in pots where light is 
ample and the temperature is moderate to 
cool. ° 

Another shrubby plant, Salvia grahami, 
is also being offered for indoor culture. In 
bloom this Mexican species displays spikes 
of deep crimson blossoms which turn pur- 
ple as they grow older. 

A carrion flower, Stapelia variegata, is 
one of the numerous fleshy-leaved plants 
available for window gardens. While not 
violent in its showiness, this stapelia, with 
its purple-tinged green stems and star- 
shaped blooms carrying buff-yellow petals, 
brownish purple spotted, is interesting. 
If it is to perform well indoors it is essen- 





Courtesy New York Botanical Garden. 


The blue-green shining foliage of grap- 
topetalum is tinged with amethyst. 





LITTLE KNOWN WINDOW GARDEN PLANTS — 






Some are odd and even bizarre, but all are 
interesting and most of them are easy to grow 


tial that the plant be permitted a resting 
period in Summer. 

The candle plant, Kleinia articulata, is a 
succulent member of the composite group 
which will grow well indoors under 
cool conditions. Its somewhat thistle-like 
blooms are borne in relatively long-stalked 
heads. The lions-ear, Leonotis leonurus, is 
another tender garden plant which is often 
lifted in Autumn to flower indoors late in 
the year. If the plants are pinched to induce 
a bushy habit, they will cover themselves 
with whorls of showy, two-lipped, red- 
yellow or orange-red blooms. 

Linaria triornithophora is called three 
birds because its purple-striped violet and 
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Courtesy New York Botanical Garden. 
The cultural requirements of echeveria 


are about the same as those of 
sempervivum. 


orange flowers are borne in spikes, three 
to a whorl. This native of Spain and Por- 
tugal bears resemblance to the snapdragon 
and like it stays in bloom for a long period. 

A member of the milkweed family, 
Oxypetalum czruleum, from the Argen- 
tine, has twining herbaceous stems which 
bear clusters of flowers at intervals. The 
blooms change from pale blue to purplish 
and finally assume the coloration of with- 
ered lilacs. 

Aloe brevifolia is a succulent member of 
the lily family which brings the aspect of 
much larger plants of similar habit into the 
window garden. Its smooth, wide, gray- 
green leaves edged with horny teeth are but 
three inches in length. In bloom it displays 
clusters of pale red blossoms at a height of 
about nine inches. As with numerous other 
succulents, A. brevifolia can remain in the 
same pot for relatively long periods and 
needs very little water when not in active 
growth. 

Echeveria elegans, a stemless succulent 
with bluish leaves in close rosettes, behaves 
in culture very much like a sempervivum. 
That is, it prefers porous soil permitting 
good drainage. When in bloom it bears five 
to seven pinkish flowers on eight-inch 
stems. 

Graptopetalum is a little-known succu- 
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lent with blue-green, shining foliage tinged 
with amethyst. Its wide-open pointed 
flowers, nearly white and marked with pur- 
ple, are borne in short-stemmed clusters. 
Other succulents useful in the window 
garden include numerous sedums, particu- 
larly the tender evergreen Sedum stahli 
with opposite leaves and yellow blooms. 
Another interesting succulent is Crassula 
tetragona, with three-sided, one-inch 
leaves and white blooms. After flowering, 
the crassulas should be given little water. 


Grass Orchid of Guatemala 


HE ideal of every window gardener is 

a plant which will bloom all Winter 
with minimum care, and in spite of the hot, 
dry air of the average house. But who 
would expect an orchid to meet these re- 
quirements? I bought my first two orchids 
in May, 1936, and they have been a con- 
stant joy. One Epidendrum radicans, the 
grass orchid of Gautemala, is a species from 
the country named. It has tall, slender stems 
and will grow four feet high in a sunny 
window. The terminal flower spike is 
about six inches long and the florets one to 
two inches across. The color is bright red, 
with an orange center and the lower lip is 
deeply fringed. The plant has long, white 
air roots which grow from the stem, oppo 
site the long, narrow, leathery leaves. The 
base of each leaf is curiously ringed, on the 
under side, with drops of colorless, trans- 
parent gum. 

Epidendrum o’brienianum is a hybrid 
(E. evectum x E. radicans). It is less 
sprawling in growth than the other and 
the flowers are deeper red, with less orange, 
and are more freely produced. Also, there 





Courtesy New York Botanical Garden. 


Stapelia variegata flowers indoors after 
a Summer resting period. 
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are fewer air roots, which fact gives the 
plant rather a frowsy appearance. The 
buds appear in the Fall, and are open for 
Christmas, continuing for nine or ten 
months. 

After the bloom is past, the stalk should 
be cut back to the ground, for it will not 
bloom again. However, if it is cut into sec- 
tions, each section will root easily in sand. 
In September, repot in good garden loam, 
lightened with sand and leaf mold. A warm 
room, a sunny window and a generous 
amount of water is all that is needed to 
produce constant flowering. 

Last year, I set my plant, in its pot, in 
the garden. It continued blooming all 
Summer, and set several large, triangular 


seed pods, which ripened and scattered their 
white, fluffy seeds far and wide. The last 
few blooms were cut off early in Septem- 
ber in order that I might repot and rest the 
plant, but by October 30 it had five buds, 
which began to open December 15. It now 
has five blooms and three buds. 

Bailey considers the epidendrums “‘the 
rankest weeds of the orchid tribe.”” True, 
they are not purple cattleyas, but they 
bloom more freely, and cost very littl— 
less than a dollar in fact. Combined with 
maidenhair fern, the flower sprays are 
ideal for corsage wear, and if put in water 
each night, may be worn several times. 

—Bessie R. Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass. 


Hardy Chrysanthemums 


HRYSANTHEMUMS have never 

done so well before here in northern 
New York as they have done this year, due 
to the unprecedented long growing season. 
Two of the United States Department of 
Agriculture introductions had a place in my 
garden—Algonquin, a double yellow, and 
Seminole, a double white. They were dis- 
appointing. The form of the blossoms was 
not especially good and the stems were not 
sturdy, but they bloomed in September, 
a great advantage in the North. 

The Bristol Nurseries’ cushion pom- 
pons, September Cloud, September Gold 
and September Bronze, did not come into 
bloom here until October and did not do 
very well in this garden, nor in the only 
other garden in which I saw them. How- 
ever, the flowers are of good form and 
color. September Cloud is white with a 
creamy center and particularly attractive. 
Perhaps another year these new varieties 
will do better; they are certainly well worth 
trying. 

The improved Dean Kay started bloom- 
ing late in September and late in October 
still had many buds. The small blossom is 
a soft rose in color and does not keep very 
long in the house. This variety seems to 
be a good garden subject, and was delight- 
ful grouped with pink anemones and dark, 
rosy red nicotianas in the background, and 
deep purple petunias in front. 

Eugene A. Wander is a beautiful flower, 
the largest chrysanthemum I have ever 
grown, a lovely combination of gold and 
bronze. Here it started to flower at the 
end of October, although it is listed as a 
September bloomer. 

Mrs. Pierre S. Dupont III is the most 
exquisite chrysanthemum I have ever seen. 
It is much more beautiful than its picture 
—a true, soft peach color, and of good size 
and form. 

The older chrysanthemum Little Bob 
is still a great favorite here, even though I 
lose it every Winter, and it should be grown 
by every lover of chrysanthemums. 

Chrysanthemums are difficult to winter 
in northern New York, and I always lose 
mine each year unless I transplant them to 
coldframes, a great deal of work for a gar- 
dener who has no assistance. Last Fall I 
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tried an experiment. I covered each plant 
with a peach basket pegged down with 
sticks. Some plants required several baskets 
to cover them. Between the baskets and 
over the tops leaves were placed and held 
down with brush. Only two winter killed. 

This Spring there was no time to trans- 
plant the chrysanthemums, as the authori- 
ties advise, yet mine were particularly fine. 
In the future, I shall not disturb them until 
they show signs of deteriorating. 


—Henrietta E. Bachman. 
Port Henry, N. Y. 








Chrysanthemum 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek 





The new chrysanthemum which has been 
given the name of Mme. Chiang Kai-shek 
is a hardy variety blooming in September. 
The blossoms are a blending of chrome 
yellow, cadmium yellow and soft-tinted 
old gold. The color is one which portrays 
Autumn in all its glory. The flowers are 
two inches in diameter and are borne on 
stiff stems. 
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Gardener’s Assistant 


An apron big enough to give good protection with 
comfortable eoelier pad. Two roomy pockets and 
tabs for garden tools and accessories. The sturdy 
material comes in gay colors. Pad covered with 
durable waterproof leatherette. 48 ins. wide at bot- 
tom. Pad 13 x 20 ins. $4.95. Postpaid in 48 states. 


Write for Catalog of Unusual GIFTS FREE. 


The Josselyns 


174 NEWBURY St. Dept.D BOSTON, MASS. 


A choice selection, beautifully polished 
and waxed, postpaid, $1.00 per dozen. 


RALPH EAGER 
1126 Randolph Avenue Milton, Mass. 














PEAT MOSS. .$4.00 bale <> 


100 lbs. Pulverized Cow Manure ....... $3.25 
EE sod 2 b0 6 aw 6 0 0.04000 4.00 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ............ 2.50 


COMPOSTED & ROTTED STEER MANURE 
Real Quality Lawn Seed. 
Delivered Philadelphia and vicinity. 
E. L. SHUTE & CO., LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 
eum ESTABLISHED 1894 








PHONE LEXINGTON 210 geal 





RELAX—ENJOY NATURE'S BEAUTY 


Watch our wild birds 
in full view visiting 
Audubon Feeders. 


uirrel’s 
eer $4.50 
Automatic 
Feeder ....... $2.00 
“Eye-Safe” 
Feeder ....... $1.50 
Audubon Water Foun- 


tain furnishes drink- 
ing water durin 
ST <ccase ve $9. 


Add 25c for packing 
and mailing to your 
check. Folder mailed 
on request. 


Attractive Christmas Gifts 





audubon gy workshop 


NOT INCORPORATES 


GLENCOE, ILL. 





GARDEN GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS 


S-L-N Invisible Plant Stakes 


ee ee cece e 40 60 ome OOS 95c 
SO.Se” od TSO” GE occ scccccccccers $1.90 
Gift Box of 18 Miniature Stakes for ..... $1.00 
S-L-N Invisible Plant Supports 
4-5”, 6-30” ond G16" Ber 2... cccccccees $2.00 
S-L-N Garden Line in Gift Box for ........ 75c 
Currier Suet Feeder (enameled) for ....... 50c 
Mandell Bird Houses ..........-eecsee0- $1.00 
Mandell Bird Feeding Stations ........... $1.00 


W. B. ESSELEN, 336 Union Street, Millis, Mass. 





When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 








From the Green Mountains of Vermont 
CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


and 


COUNTRY-STYLE GIFTS 
that please everybody 





Evergreen Sprays with Cones 
Red Spruce (illustrated), Hem- 
lock or American Arborvitz 
12-18 inch sprays—$1.75 per 12 
6-12 inch sprays— 1.00 per 12 


OLD TIME CHRISTMAS BASKET 
“The Gift for a Whole Family” 


ane containing 3 lbs. Bear Paw Popcorn, 2 lbs. 
Butternuts, 1 Aiken Partridgeberry Bowl, 
TRATED 2 boxes Maple Hearts and Jar of delicious 
FOLDER Jam, all packed in hand-woven ash-wood 
showing picnic basket lined with fragrant Balsam. 
98 $4.50 each: 3 for $12.75 
beautiful Wreaths — Roping — Table Decorations — 
and Maple Syrup — Candle Holders — Jam — 
unusual Apples, etc., described in Free Folder. 
decorations THE AIKEN NURSERIES 
and gifts PUTNEY Box G VERMONT 








HERBS 


How to Grow Them and How to Use Them 


New Edition — Revised — Enlarged 
By HELEN NOYES WEBSTER 


complete . practical . low-priced 


Written by an outstanding American authority, this 
book goes back to the lore and use by the ancients, 
designs of early gardens, old recipes, and includes lists 
of herbs for modern gardens. New chapter on medici- 
nal herbs. On the practical side it is the most complete 
and useful herb book yet published. 


198 pages, 36 illustrations, octavo 
$]-25 postpaid in U. S. 
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HORTICULTURAL HALL BOSTON, MASS. 

















Will Grow Anywhere 
Common Lilacs Grow! 


BRAND'S French Lilacs are grown 
on their own roots and are there- 
fore hardy, easy to grow and true to 
type. Selections of some of the finest 
varieties can be obtained at moderate 
prices. Our top-notch collection includes 
Olivier de Serres, Victor Lemoine, Paul 
Thirion, Miss Ellen Willmott, Reaumur, Katharine Have- 
meyer, Edith Cavell, Pres. Lincoln, Henri Martin, Lucie 
Baltet, Monge and Leon Gambetta, all vigorous 3-ft. plants of 
varied colors: $5.00 each, or 6 for $25.00. 


Another fine collection lists Hippolyte Maringer, Henri Martin, Katharine Havemeyer, 
Jan Van Tol, Leon Gambetta, Paul Thirion, Reaumur, Ruhm von Horstenstein, Stadt- 

_ gartner Rothpletz, Thunberg, Decaisne, Olivier ‘ 
de Serres. These are 18 to 24-in. and cover the 








1 write 
for our FREE 
Colored Catalog. 





color range: 3 for $9.00, 6 for $17.50, or all 12 
for $30.00. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. | 


142 E. Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 


BRAND’S CHOICE PEONIES are 
the pick of the market and include 
many fine single types. 

GORGEOUS ORIENTAL POPPIES, 
all varieties, including the famous 
Wunderkind and Cheerio. 
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Fighting Poison Ivy 
INTER is a good time to attack the 
vines of poison ivy despite many 
statements to the contrary. Plants are poi- 
sonous, of course, even in mid- Winter, but 
it is easier to escape contact with bare 
vines than with those covered with foliage. 

The simplest method I have found for 
killing vine top growth is to cut a two or 
six inch section from the stem just above 
the ground. Two cuts with a sharp ax or 
hatchet will sever the section, which is then 
knocked loose with the ax or a stick. This 
is quicker, easier, and safer than pulling 
vines from their support, and the risk of 
poisoning is negligible except for the very 
sensitive. 

For those who cannot distinguish leafless 
vines of poison ivy from Virginia creeper, 
five differences may be helpful: 

Poison ivy vines are more or less covered 
with aerial rootlets in a bottle-brush effect, 
while the Virginia creeper usually lacks 
aerial rootlets. 

Leaf buds of poison ivy are decidedly 
flat, while those of the Virginia creeper are 
definitely roundish. 

Terminal leaf buds of poison ivy are (at 
least wherever I have seen them) covered 
with smooth, brown down, while those of 
the Virginia creeper are downless. 

Leaf scars of poison ivy tend to be tri- 
angular in shape, while those of the Vir- 
ginia creeper are likely to vary from horse- 
shoe to circular. 

The twig growth of poison ivy tends 
to be smooth or slightly pubescent, while 
that of the Virginia creeper tends to be 
speckled. 

There are exceptions to all of these dif- 
ferences, probably, but they hold good in 
general, and the cutting of a few vines of 
Virginia creeper by mistake would rarely 
be an irreparable loss. 

The one unmistakable identification 
mark of poison ivy vines in much of the 
country is the presence of clusters of whit- 
ish, grayish, or dun-colored berries. Gather- 
ing and destroying these berries in early 
Winter is one of the most effective ways 
of checking spread of the pest. So far as 
my observation goes, birds rarely touch the 
berries in early Winter, but they eat them 
finally and carry the seeds widely, dropping 
seeds under trees and bushes and along fence 
posts, wherever birds like to rest. I am al- 
ways amazed at the number of seedling 
plants of poison ivy that I can find each 
Spring under a tree popular with birds. 


—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 





EDITOR'S NOTE—Those who wish to cut 
poison ivy in Winter should beware its poison- 
ous sap which can adhere to tools, shoes and 
clothing to cause irritation months later. Also, 
it should be remembered that not all plants of 
poison ivy are capable of bearing fruit. Thus 
only a portion of them may be recognized by 
the presence of berries. One great advantage of 
the newly developed herbicide, ammonium sul- 
famate, is that sufficiently early and thorough 
application seems to prevent the development 
of the fruits of poison ivy. 
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Important Bulletins 
at Special Prices 


Begonias and How to Grow Them 
Formerly 50¢ Now 25¢ 
Rock Gardens and What to 
Grow in Them 
Formerly 25¢ Now 10c 
The Lawn, How to Make and 
Maintain It 
Formerly 50¢ Now 25¢ 
House Plants and How to 
Grow Them 
Formerly 25¢ Now 10c 
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Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 











avender. Yel 
fand Rose. Giant 
Dahlia-Flowered 


blooms 5 in. across and 2 in. 
thick. Easy to grow. Sturdy 
well-branched, 3-ft. plants. A 
4 15c-Pkts. of seeds, 1 of each 
<a - Soler, ee eet Ie 
RPEECO., 485 BurpeeBidg., ? 
' Philadelphia, Pa. —or— Clinton,lowa ! 
























1 Enclosed is 10c. Send 4 Packets Giant Zinnias. ; 
1 Name | 
i 
1 se. or R. D > 
; P, O, B BtC1Bcerceeececes- : oad 
] 
iL] 


Send Burpee Seed Catalog, all about best V & 
Vegetables and Flowers, planting inf. = 
mation Leading American Pla Catal - wth 


Burpee's Seed Catalog 
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Cbergreen Sprays 
(fresh cut) 
12” to 20” long 
FOR CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 
White Pine, Scotch Pine, Douglas Fir, 


Colorado Blue Spruce, Red Pine, Norway 
Spruce, Mugho Pine, Canadian Hemlock. 


Price — 20 Sprays for $1.25 
Delivered to your home 
or 


Sent to your friends as gifts 


HEMINGWAY TREE FARMS 
Boyne City Michigan 











USE DOG-O0-WAY 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
THE ORIGINAL DOG REPELLENT 


It really does the trick! Keeps dogs and cats away 
from evergreens, flowers, furniture, rugs, and other 
unwelcome places indoors and out. Harmless to 
children, plants, animals. Proven successful. Ready 
to use powder in handy shaker can. 


SEND NO MONEY. Order Season’s Supply (3 large 
cans) C.0.D. $1.00 plus postage. Or send $1.00 
and we pay postage. 


“Still the best in spite of the rest”’ 


P. W. RHOADES 
South Sudbury, Mass. 


“PAPERWHITES”’ 


10 25 50 100 
—< eee 65c $1.50 $2.85 $5.35 
a $1.00 $2.25 $4.25 $8.25 


Postpaid prices. Order by mail. 


BRECK’S 720 Breck Bldg., 


Boston, Mass. 
November 15, 1942 


P.O. Box 120 








Flats for Home Gardeners 


HE most satisfactory flats I have ever 

used for starting seeds are some that I 
made myself from old wooden fruit boxes, 
in which dried prunes and apricots are 
packed, that were destined to be used as 
kindling. These I got from the kitchen of 
a boarding school, but I have also obtained 
them from grocery stores. They are about 
five to six inches high, so need to be cut 
down. 

Then I measured and drew a line on all 
four faces, halfway between the top and 
bottom. With this as a guide, I was able 
to cut them in two very neatly with a hand 
saw. That gave me the bottom of the box 
as a completed flat, of an ideal size. It is 
large enough to start all the seeds of one 
variety that a home gardener wants; and it 
has the great advantage of being a size that 
a woman can handle easily, even when it is 
filled with soil. 

I always asked for the top, too, and 
with those boards, plus a few supplemen- 
tary ones to take the place of the ones too 
badly split to be used, I was able to make a 
bottom for the other sawed off section, 
thereby getting two excellent flats from 
one box. To preserve them they might be 
painted but it is not necessary. They last 
well, in any event. 

After removing the seedlings I found the 
empty boxes very useful in many garden 
tasks. They are very light, and a con- 
venient size to carry. Small potted seed- 
lings can be packed into them for ease in 
carrying from one place to another. When 
I transplanted perennials I found it prac- 
tical to set them with a good ball of soil, 
into the flat, thus moving them without 
exposing the roots to the air. This, of 
course, is good practice. 


—Lenore E. Thompson. 
Southbridge, Mass. 


The Peruvian Daffodil 


HAVE learned that ismene or Peruvian 

daffodil makes a very satisfactory bed- 
ding bulb with geraniums and other low 
growing plants because its foliage keeps 
clean and green all through the Summer 
months. I have used it with scarlet gera- 
niums bordered with blue lobelia for a 
patriotic color scheme with considerable 
success. The flowers come in June and con- 
tinue into July, when I cut them off. The 
cool green leaves remain fresh and good 
looking well into October. 

—Beatrice Haddrell. 

Marblehead, Mass. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—In order to have such suc- 
cess as that reported by Mrs. Haddrell, it is 
necessary to store the bulbs properly. The best 
method is that of digging them with their roots 
intact, letting them dry thoroughly and then 
storing them in a warm place. 


“Jock, when ye hae naething else to do, ye 
may be aye sticking in a tree; it will be grow- 
ing, Jock, when ye’re sleeping.” 


—Walter Scott. 
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From FLORIDA 
to YOU 


Christmas 
INDIAN RIVER 


ORANGES 


and 


GRAPEFRUIT 


IF WAR does not permit you to come 
to Florida this year, let us send Florida 
to you with all its matchless, mag- 
nificent, luscious, fresh picked, tree- 
ripened Giant Oranges and Mammoth 
Grapefruit delivered by express to 
your door. 


Christmas Special 
Shipped Express Prepaid 


30 LB SPECIAL $700 
* BASKET 


Assorted Fancy Fruit 


Hard to describe the beauty of this 
basket, it’s marvelous beyond descrip- 


tion! 
« 


Prize fruit like this is not found at 
your local store. A revelation in 
juicy sweetness and exotic flavor. 


BLAKE GROVES 


EAU GALLIE @ FLORIDA 


Enclosed is $5.00 for which rush express 
prepaid 30-lb. Dream Basket Indian 
River Grapefruit and Oranges. 

















FIVE LILIES 


all “GOOD DOERS” 


Ea. Doz. 
L. tenuifolium $.15 $1.50 
L. regale 29 2.50 
L.umbellatum .20 2.00 
L. tigrinum .20 2.00 


L. canadense 20 2.00 
3 each of the above $2.85 


S 


N. Springfield, Vt. 
Our CATALOGUE lists 140 


varieties 








Buy War Bonds 











CLEMATIS 
the ideal 
a Christmas 
Se Gift.. 
Le) 


The “different” 
for your g 
friends! al- 
ready growing this 
beautiful flowering 
vine will welcome more 
plants; those unfamiliar with 
it will appreciate the introduc- 
tion. A gift card will be sent 
you for presentation and plants 
will be shipped at = time. 
Jackmani. Purple. $ 
Henryi. White.$1 Mme. E. Andre. Red. $1 
Duchess of Edinburgh. Double; white. $1 


Any three postpaid East of Miss. for $2.50 
All five for $4 


JAMES |I.GEORGE &SON 
FAIRPORT,N.Y. 








HARDY BULBS 


Like Tulips and Narcissi Can 
Still Be Very Successfully 
Planted While the Ground 


Remains Open 


We still have nice stocks of splen- 
did bulbs of a number of varieties. 


We now have splendid white, blue, 
and pink HYACINTHS just in 
from England, $4-$5 per doz. 


Many interesting bulbs good for 
culture in the HOME. 


Numerous Liliums ready now also. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG! 


Specialist in Choice Bulbs 
Weymouth Massachusetts 


RAINBOW FLAME 


Gives Added Enjoyment to 
Your Fireplace 











Produces a myriad of fascinat- 
ing colors remaining effective as 
long as fire burns. 
AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
2 sizes 60c and $1.00 


Postpaid East of Mississippi 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 











MRS. PRESTON RICE, F.R.H.S. 
Kent Hills Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Decorative vegetables pinch-hit for annuals in the 
Hardy Garden sequence. Dwarf fruit trees and orna- 
mentals bearing edible fruits enlist the Spring and 
Autumn Garden for service. Above all, now is the 
time for ‘Peace in the Garden”’ (permanent adorn- 
ments. Minimized upkeep). All illustrated by pro- 
fessional size, natural color slides of outstanding 
merit. New lecture for the horticultural-minded: 
“American Horticulture Steps Out.’ (Historical 
background. New chemical results.) 





Gifts for Gardeners 


LANTS are, in the long run, the finest 

of gifts for gardening friends. How- 
ever, the fact that actual delivery is neces- 
sarily delayed until Spring has often 
worked against the popularity of hardy 
plants as Christmas gifts. 

One well-known rose grower has found 
a way around this mental hazard. He re- 
serves the rose plants for Spring delivery 
and informs the future recipient by send- 
ing a certificate which is itself a very lovely 
thing. The inscribed certificate is enclosed 
in a crystal-clear plastic gift box along 


Roses for Christmas. 


with a perfect hand-made rose. This deco- 
rative certificate thus supplies visible evi- 
dence of the spirit of the gift until the 
coming of Spring and the arrival of the 
rose plants. The plants will, of course, 
form a lasting gift of great value to a 
gardener. 

Another real gift for a real gardener is 
an apron big enough to give good protec- 
tion, and with a very comfortable water- 
proof kneeling pad attached. The apron 
comes in stout material in gay colors. Two 
generous pockets and tabs to hold garden 
implements add to its usefulness. It is 
generous in all dimensions, being about 
32 inches in length and 48 inches wide at 
the bottom. The kneeling pad measures 
13 by 20 inches. 


Work apron for gardeners. 











Christmas Corsages 


From our gardens and the windswept hills 
of eastern Oregon, lasting corsages artisti- 
cally arranged of evergreens, fragrant 
juniper berries, miniature cones and Eng- 
lish holly with bright red berries. $1.00 
each postpaid. Send your order in before 
December 15th and your gift card if you 











want it enclosed. 

THE REDWOODS GARDEN 
R. 10, Box 210 Milwaukie, Oregon 
FEED ™ WILD SONG BIRDS 

with a 
— = 2in! BIRD FEEDER 
We ree di Feeder in Winter 
~ F Wren House in Summer 
r s M aie red 12 
cts | Sids 2 qts. feed, 1 Ib. suet 
mi 

i waite $2.00 $2.00 : 

ALL THREE $5.00 postpaid 


RODERICK PAYNE, “Honey Hollow” 
Ox Bow Bend Lane New Carlisle. Ohio 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 








PLANT NOW the following: Bittersweet, 1-2 ft., 
Periwinkle, Pink Lily-of-the-Valley, Pearly Ever- 
lasting, great white Trilliums, early red Trillium, 
white Pentstemon, Wild Ginger, Blackberry Lily, 
Pink Achillea, Partridge Berry, Wild Columbine, 
European Bellflower, Peppermint, Spearmint. 15 
each of any two varieties $1.00 postpaid. West of 
the Mississippi $1.35. Immediate shipment. The 
Perkiomen Gardens, Pennsburg, Pa. 





SCENTED GERANIUMS—Collection of 12 vari- 
eties, several rare, ideal for sunny window—$3.00. 
Send for complete price list of 35 scented and 
many variegated and rare geraniums; also BE- 
GONIAS and RARE PLANTS. Magnolia Nurseries, 
Magnol’a, Mass. 





WINTER-FLOWERING CAMELLIAS add glam- 
our and sparkling beauty to your greenhouse. Their 
radiant colors bring you new thrills and happiness. 
Large illustrated catalogue 10c. “Longview,” Box 
H, Crichton, Alabama. 





A BEAUTIFUL PLANT with large white flowers 
is Podophyllum peltatum (May apple). 50 large 
roots postpaid for $1.00. West of the Mississippi 
$1.35. The Perkiomen Gardens, Pennsburg, Pa. 





WILD FLOWER PLANTS AND FERNS. Free 
Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, James Loder Park 
Proprietor, Home, Pennsylvania. 





WINDOW GARDEN COLLECTION: 20 plants, 
my selection $1.10, postpaid. Laura D. Cole, 
Grannis, Ark. ° 


TWENTY DIFFERENT cactus plants postpaid, $1. 
Eulalia Turner, Azusa, Calif. 


HELP WANTED 


FIRST CLASS propagator and grower for Mag- 
nolia greenhouses. Large comfortable cottage on 
the place. Must have thorough experience in grow- 
ing under glass. Applicants kindly give fullest par- 
ticulars as to experience. Commercial training 
advisable, though not essential. Q. A. Shaw Mc- 
Kean, 131 State St., Rm. 1126, Boston. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


GARDENER—Lifetime experience under glass. 
Thoroughly experienced. Horticultural AB. Full 
knowledge of handling help. No incumbrance, will 
go anywhere. John J. McCusker, Room S-1-N-N, 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. CO. 




















GARDENERS’ ALMANAC 


The most complete garden calendar ever pub- 

lished. Tells you just what to do in the garden 

each month. Indispensable for all gardeners. 
$1.00 postpaid in U. S. 


HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 
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HEAD GARDENER thoroughly experienced. 
Greenhouses, gardening, landscape, orchards. All 
branches of horticulture. Capable manager. Best 
references. Apply Gardiner, Care of “Horticul- 
ture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 





GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT: Middle aged, 

Scotch, American citizen, married, life time ex- 
erience. Box 12, Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass. 


HORTICULTURE 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS; THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Membership in this Society is not (Organized November 24, 1827) 
confined to Massachusetts. Indeed, it 
is not confined to New England. There 


‘ethiiees SS a, yong ANNUAL MEETING 

















a id ws enrollment being more Wednes day 
i Members are entitled to borrow books November 18, 1942 
: from the Library regardless of where 

they live. Hundreds of books go each 3 P.M. 
R year by mail to different sections of 

the country. The Society's Library, the Short Business Session 
. largest of its kind in the United States, followed by 
t receives every worth-while gardening ; 
q book almost as soon as it is published, Special Feature—Lecture 
d and frequently prints lists of recent 
accessions. "Rare Floral Treasures 
- Membership in the Society costs only From the Southeast’ 


$3.00 a year and includes a subscrip- 
tion to HORTICULTURE, as well as a By MRS. J. NORMAN HENRY 








copy of the annual Year Book and the Botanist and Plant Collector 
: privileges of the Library. For addi- 
: tional information address the Secre- Auditorium, 1600 Arch Street 
’ tary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Flower Show and Lecture 


November 18 At 2:30 P.M. 
Disease Control in the 


Flower Garden 
By PROF. L. M. MASSEY 


HORTICULTURAL COURSE 


Beginning November 1|9, a four-part 
course of “Practical Lectures by 
Practical People” will be held. Pro- 
gram will be sent upon request. 


Nutrition (Day Conference) 


November 20, beginning at |! A.M. 
By MISS LORNA BARBER 

| 1 to 12 Noon—Lecture on Nutrition. 

12 to | P.M.—Box Lunch (each guest 
to bring her own). 

| P.M.—Start of round-table discus- 
cussion on Timely Food. 

(Questions to be answered during 

round-table discussion must be sent in 

not later than November !9.) 
































1 The Old Spice Carnation 
d FOR AUTUMN SOWING IANTHUS, Old Spice has given a 


: Right now is the time to sow seeds of Lilium, Iris, d € itself i d 

, and Eremurus epecian, Fe Fringed Gentions. good account of itself in our garden 
Trailing Arbutus, and others that need winter's H : c. 

m cal ie caine. aah Be Dept B. this season. The growth of this dianthus 


. MOORESTOWN is sturdy and bushy. The foliage is light 
REX. D. PEARCE NEW JERSEY | gray-green. My plants were constantly in 











x bloom from early Summer until late Fall; 
_ VIOLA ODORATA SULPHUREA although we had frost in late September, 
. buds were still coming in October. 
: ey een etc ge  ihy open The blossoms are double and flat, and 
Hardy poe ye - 4 poy Ord tm bs. _ _ the color isa pleasing light pink. The calyx 
4 Spring delivery, $1.00 each, postpaid. does not split. The fragrance is a good 
WM. BORSCH & SON clove scent, but rather disappointing in 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON that there is not enough of it. 











All in all the Old Spice carnation seems 


SEABROOK NURSERIES to be a real treasure, for good, hardy, gar- 


. A few choice Glads for your Spring garden. | den pinks are very few. 


ALADDIN OREGON STATE —Rebecca Parker. 
COLONIAL MAID SEABROOK BEAUTY 

" MARGARET BEATON CAMELLIA Salem, Ind. 
ALGONQUIN MOTHER KADEL CPR 

2 GRETA GARBO SNOW PRINCESS 

. Our Fall list is ready—write Dept. H He has no yard behind his house, 

. SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE No garden green to till, 





And so he works the hothouse plan 


oO ae Cc aa t Bp * Upon his window sill. 


For the connoisseur or beginner, Special Offerings —Old Song. 
will be furnished on request. Advise blooming 
period desired and your growing conditions—i.e., 








‘Ot 


SE a Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE-all about the best 
Fn Ae flower and vegetable seeds that pos arow Wir Write today! 


5 280 Burpee Bide. lowa 








plete box of beautiful berried Spray Holly. 
$3.00 money order postpaid 


PRIMROSE PATH GARDENS 


HOLLY for XMAS and WAR BONDS 


If you want holly, buy it from us so we, too, 
can buy bonds. Let us ship you a 312-lb. com- 


Route 10, Box 225 Milwaukie, Oregon 








A Rare Alpine from the North 
Fine clumps, $1.00 each 


IN AMERICA 
MITCHELL NURSERIES 





DIAPENSIA LAPPONICA 


LARGEST COLLECTION OF ROCK PLANTS 


Barre, Vt. Catalogue Free Dept. H 








When writing advertisers please 





mention HORTICULTURE 





night temperature. Seedlings of the Cattleya gone. 
in 1%-in. ap to 4-in. pots at prices from “i to 
j Descriptive catalog with culture notes eg } so 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. TREES for FALL and WINTER PLANTING 


f WELLESLEY, MASS. 





; Bartlett Service is Available 


December and January is a satisfactory and economical time to move 
large trees. We offer Maples and Elms up to 30 feet high, Hemlocks, 


t from Maine to the Carolinas. Pines, Spruces and Yews in variety up to 20 feet. Consultation and 
‘ Phone our nearest office or write: estimates if desired. 
THE F, A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO- CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 








Stamford, Conn. Phone Newburyport 1950 














Laboratories and Experimental Grounds (Established in 1832) 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
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Plant Starting Kit A Christmas Basket 
with | of Bulbs—rrom sreck’s 


A fal 0 “a A gift of joy for every flower lover. Choicest bulbs for in- 
= - door growing in a gaily-beribboned imported basket that 

“ad will find a thousand uses throughout the year. Finest selec- 
tion — 15 Mammoth Paperwhite Narcissus; one Jumbo 


. \ Yellow Calla; one Jumbo Amaryllis—all in a basket, 
takes the place of messy dirt & > Gave ready for giving. $2.95 postpaid. 


Scent-o’-Pine Candle 


At last — the ideal holiday candle, 
pine-scented to bring the fresh, clean 
odor of Northern woods indoors. Red 
or green. Burns 20 hours. 50e (plus 
10c postage); two for $1 postpaid; 
four for $1.85 postpaid. 


* * 
For a real gardener, An indoor plan for Christmas — BRECK’S 


Mica-Gro, the wonderful new, golden 


plant growth medium, which takes the 
place of messy dirt indoors. Complete kit 
includes Dennison Seed Starter Set (two 


separate flats about 1044” long, each 
with 12 seedling trays, sub-irrigated) ; 


five quarts MicaGro;_ special packet Keep birds nearby all winter long 


Plant Dinner; and, with our compli- 


> gt a —_ — aco Breck’s Country Life The GRIDIRON ice 
garden, the other an interesting vegeta- WILD BIRD FEEDER $1.25 postpaid, three for $3.50 . 


ble, seldom available in the market. The suet that birds love in an attrac- 
Complete plant starting kit, with $ 1 tive holder that protects against 

















simple directions, Christmas atten on h Easi 
pashaged ‘ squirrels. Hang anywhere. asily 
2 — refilled. 10”x 4”. Filled 
Three for $2.75 postpaid ~ a. & ‘ with special wild bird 
West of Mississippi add 25c each . = a ia Cm Sat ™ 
BRECK’S : " - three for $3.50. f 
718 Breck Building Boston, Mass. ae : " iil tA a= ten lia 
— U) CHICKADEE DINER 
‘ <— $1 postpaid, three for $2.85 
&¢ e h it 55 $2.50 postpaid, two for $4.75 e: Just hang it anywhere. Then enjoy the 
a p e rw | es New “Kleer-Vu” reservoir lets grain a gay, friendly company of Chickadees, 
t-r-i-c-k-l-e down as needed. Safe com- Je eo sang Panga aye © Br _— 
P fortabl +h. Seurd tal construc- Me clinging birds. e ic iner 
with MICA-G RO ray ceukatae sain ae gh aay cn oy, - a _ an made. 12” long. 
uirrels. 14”x9”. Complete, with : 1 () ill last for years. Convenient paper- 
— better than pebbles Country Life Wild os Food, $2.50 y cupped Tid Bit refills, irresistible to 


Gift Special—two for $4.75 postpaid. birds, always available. Complete, filled 
ift Special—two for — with 12 Tid Bits, $1. Christmas Gift 


Special—three for $2.85 postpaid. 


& woe E ——— The BIRD CAFE 
pe aera ON | - : | | 
ae hy 





Two sizes, 


$3.95 and 


$1.25 postpaid, three for $3.50 . ' — 
Lowest priced windowsill feeder. Holds hee — 300 miles 
Tid Bit a to oe mr —- cy - 
at your window. 24” long. Complete, filled Glass-topped to protect birds and food. Easily installed 
with 12 Tid Bits, $1.25. Christmas Gift and filled from indoors. Double cake holder and auto- 
Special—three for $3.50 postpaid. wee seed hopper. 16” size, $3.95—two for $7.50. 
eluxe, with double thick glass, 25” size, (illustrated), 
TID BIT REFILLS $5.50—two for $10.50. (Beyond 300 miles from 


A gift of beauty that will grow all Winter. Conveniently pepereuae for Chicka- Boston add 35¢ each for prepaid express.) 
Four Mammoth Paperwhite Narcissus dee Diner and Festive Board. Box of 24 


Bulbs; one pottery bowl (Turquoise, assorted, $1 postpaid — 
White, Yellow, or Light Blue); and one three for $2.85. BY M A I 
quart of Mica-Gro, the beautiful, clean Bird banquet cakes 


golden, plant growth medium $] (pressed peanut and suet) Easy and convenient. Safe arrival guaranteed. Save 


money on the special combination offers. 


that takes the place of soil or 3 for 90c; 6 for $1.75 


stones indoors. All for postpaid. 

Three to one address, $2.85 postpaid Seedsmen since 1818 
BRECK’S 718 Breck Building 

718 Breck Building Boston, Mass. Boston, Mass. 








